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Praise, glory, and thanks be unto Thee, Heavenly Father, for 
the manifold blessings which Thou hast bestowed upon us during 
this year. Thou didst give the early and the latter rain in due 
season, so that the earth brought forth its precious grain for the 
maintenance of man. Thou didst shield and guard us against all 
dangers that surrounded us by day and by night. Thou didst 
hold Thine almighty hand over us, so that no evil came nigh our 
dwelling. Thou didst keep us by the Spirit in the true faith in Thy 
beloved Son. Innumerable, O Lord, are the gifts of Thy loving- 
kindness towards us. Accept our humble thanks therefor. We are 
not worthy of all the mercies that Thou hast bestowed upon us. 
What shall we give in return? All that we are, all that we have, 
accept it, O Lord, unto Thy praise and glory now and forever. 
Amen. 

By proclamation the Chief Executive of our country has set 
apart this day as a day of thanksgiving, and has called upon the 
people of the United States to thank God for the innumerable bless- 
ings which they have received from Him, the Source of all good. 
Accordingly, we see people going to their places of worship, to hear 
of the Lord’s bounty in the year past, and to give thanks unto Him. 
There are perhaps few cities and few churches in this country that 
have not met to-day to spread out grateful hands to Him who has 
shed His kindness upon them. True, many, alas! only too many 
make this day a day of sin and iniquity in that they give themselves 
over to frivolity of all degrees. These do not thankfully acknowl- 
edge the Father’s goodness, nor do they think it worth while. That 
they have life, health, and prosperity, is their work, seems natural 
to them; that must be; why shall they thank God for it? Was it 
not through their industry and close application that they had such 
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success? Hence, if anyone deserves thanks, it is they themselves. 
So they vainly and sinfully imagine. 

But even among those who do offer up gratitude to Him that 
guards, protects, and keeps us there is this thought; they, too, are 
inclined to thank themselves instead of God. They in their hearts 
perhaps say as once Nebuchadnezzar did: ‘‘Is not this great Baby- 
lon that I have built?’’ while they should ascribe all praise and 
glory to the Lord. Such thanksgiving is never acceptable to God. 
Beloved, may we not be like unto them. Neither let us be among 
those who shamefully neglect to give thanks, nor among those who 
observe this day, but observe it in a wrong manner. Let us also in 
respect to Thanksgiving Day do what the Lord teaches us; and the 
text just read gives us instruction herein in that it teaches us several 
lessons that we should observe. Hence, permit me to speak to you 
on the theme: 

LESSONS FOR THANKSGIVING. 
Our text teaches : 


I. To whom we should give thanks; 
II. For what we should give thanks ; 
III. How we should give thanks. 


18 

“Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving; sing praise upon the 
harp unto our God,”’ says the text. Our text asks us to sing unto 
the Lord, to praise our God. It asks us to thank Him. ‘‘Sing with 
thanksgiving,” that is, confess that God has shown us innumerable 
blessings and indescribable kindness, and that to Him we are to 
sing. This singing unto God with thanksgiving was done by two 
choirs that would stand over against each other and chant to each 
other grand songs of praise and thanks. The contents of those in- 
tonations and responses were addressed to God, the living and 
omnipotent One, unto Jehovah, the majestic and absolute One, 
who rules and reigns with power everywhere, whose command is as 
broad as the heaven, and whose words extend to the uttermost part 
of the sea. This is the Lord that we are to sing to with thanks- 
giving. To Him the psalm is addressed; to Him also the thanks. 
When man thanks other beings or things, be it himself or his talent, 
strength, or ingenuity, or that of others, his thanksgiving is nothing 
less than sin; for the command here given is to give gratitude to 
the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, unto Him who is 
called ‘‘great and of great power, whose understanding is infinite.’’ 

Our text exhorts us to sing praise upon the harp unto our God, 
that is, to glorify Him and to tell what a great God our God is; how 
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grand-and glorious, how mighty and powerful, how kind and mer- 
ciful, how wise and wonderful, how just and holy! Tell how this 
our God differs from the idols, which are dumb. Proclaim it with 
your tongue in songs, and with psalter and harp be the praises of 
‚our God wafted from shore to shore. A heart that knows this God 


is full of praises to Him, for is He not called our God? the God that - 


has not only revealed Himself to us in nature and its forces and in 
His infallible Word, but also the God in whom we believe and trust, — 
who is ours? 

Far be it from us to act as those ingrates who have received in 
the past year innumerable benefits from God and enjoyed His prov- 
idence every day, but who never thank Him for it. They do not 
even acknowledge His goodness, but take it as if this had to be. 
Such, of course, never sing with thanksgiving unto the Lord; they 
never give praise upon the harp. No; we will thank as it becometh 
the believer, with songs and with the harp. The harp was a musical 
instrument that accompanied the songs, the same as the organ our 
songs. Yea, ‘‘Now thank we all our God,”’ etc. 


II. 


Especially shall we thank God when we consider what we have 
received from Him. I shall not mention on this occasion the spir- 
itual gifts which far surpass all other gifts, —for I have often done 
this, — but will confine myself in accordance with the text to tem- 
poral things. We read: ‘‘Who covereth the heaven with clouds, 
who prepareth rain for the earth, who maketh grass to grow upon 
the mountains.’’ The God that we give thanks unto has the vapors 
turn into clouds. He sends the clouds over the heavens, and they 
give rain in spring and summer, and snow in winter. What a great 
gift this is! We hardly realize it! How petulant we are when it 
rains! ‘‘It is nasty weather!’’ we say. When it does not rain we 
complain, ‘It is so dry! what a drouth!’’ and the like. And do 
you not know that if it would not rain, you would have no bread 
to eat and no garment to wear! Look at the regions where it does 
not rain: they are deserts! No grass for animals, no wheat for 
bread, the animal and vegetable kingdom an impossibility! What 
man can live there? What would he eat without meat or bread or 
vegetables? What would he wear, having neither satin nor wool nor 
silk? O what a blessing, what a bountiful blessing, rain is to man! 
Our God covers the heavens with clouds, and He prepares rain for 
the earth, so that grass grows upon the mountains. 

The expression, ‘‘upon the mountains,’’ shows how bounti- 
fully He supplies; the herb grows forth at His wish not only in the 
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moist valley or on the beautiful plain, but also in the thin layer of 
earth on the rocky mountains. Even the mountains show His glory, 
even they manifest His goodness. In Switzerland, e.g., over a mil- 
lion and a half of cattle gain their livelihood from the grass upon 
the mountains brought forth by rain in its season. Now the Lord 
has given us this year rain for the earth at proper times. He sent 
the clouds from east to west and from north to south, shedding forth 
their fructifying liquid; and so our country has been blessed with 
good harvests; all have enough. God has fed us. Is it not a rea- 
sonable service that we thank Him for it? Think of the misery we 
have been delivered from. Look at starving India. O what a good 
reason we have to render thanks unto Him! 

Truly, God is a provident God. We read: ‘‘He giveth to the 
beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry.’ These words 
are simple, and yet there is hidden in them the great providence of 
the almighty Father. He provides food for the animals, large and 
small, even for the young ravens that seem useless to us. There is 
danger of a bird dying for want of food if we cage it and desire to 
take care of it ourselves; but when left to itself, the All-Provider 
feeds it, it never wants. Does He not provide for us who are 
superior to the beast, superior to the ravens? God’s providence 
extends to the animal, to the bird; shall it not extend to man who 
was once made in God’s image? Ay, He careth for us! May we 
thank Him for His care! 

Instead of this we often doubt His care. ‘‘How now?’’ we ask 
when placed in a certain condition. ‘‘I am forsaken, God does not 
provide for me; I am in distress, and He does not help me!” But 
we generally live to see that we were mistaken, for He that giveth 
to the beast his food and to the young ravens which cry, also careth 
for us and holds His providing hand over us, as He did in the past. 
Besides supplying our country with the necessaries of life, He has 
averted great calamities. No plague or pestilence has touched us. 
While other lands have received a warning by this scourge, our land 
has been preserved. War and revolution the Lord has kept from us. 
We have enjoyed a year of peace. God is holding His hand over 
this land and all its borders. He cares for us! 

You have passed a year of health. Disasters and life-destroying 
diseases have been graciously averted; and where the Lord did en- 
ter with His chastening rod, He came to tell us that we are nothing 
if we do not constantly hold to Him, or He chastised to try our pa- 
tience and devotion to Him. It was for our good, though the chas- 
tisement was painful at the time. Otherwise the Lord has shielded 
and protected us as He promised: ‘‘There shall no evil befall thee, 
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neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling.”’ Many of you 
have been prosperous in your work. God has blessed the labor of 
your hands, so that to-day it behooves you to give thanks unto 
Him who has been good to you in all temporal things. These and 
many other things tell you how God cares for you, tell you that He 


who causes the clouds to shed their contents on the earth, and who 


feeds the animals and the young ravens, provides also for you in 
every respect. May we give Him thanks therefor! 


III. 


Now learn how you are to give thanks. The text says: ‘He 
delighteth not in the strength of the horse: He taketh not pleasure 
in the legs of a man.’’ Hearing this we are inclined to ask, ‘‘Why 
should not the Lord take delight in the strength of the horse? He 
is the One who has given it its strength; He has made it so strong 
and powerful that it is fit to go into war, and fears not the noise and 
clash of battle. Is it not written: ‘And God saw every thing that 
He had made, and behold, it was very good’? and does not this in- 
clude also the horse and its strength? Are not all men, with every- 
thing belonging to them, His handiwork? Why, then, does He not 
take pleasure in them?’’? Answer: Our text does not say this, but 
means that God has no pleasure in those people that trust in them- 
selves or in their own strength. You know, in ancient warfare a 
strong horse and a strong man played an important part, while to- 
day it is different. Ifa king ora ruler had a large number of trained 
dashing horses and an army of men of remarkable strength, he 
counted on the victory, because he trusted much in them. But God 
says, He does not delight in such as rely upon their own ability and 
means and strength. The text is very forcible. We should not 
think, says the Psalmist, that we have done this, that we are the 
persons who by our endeavors achieved those things; we should not 
trust in ourselves. People that do this commit idolatry, for their 
heart does not lean upon God. ‘‘Cursed be the man that trusteth 
in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from 
the Lord. God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 
No flesh should glory in His presence.’ This is a warning not to 
trust in ourselves, for He that does cannot and will not give thanks 
to God in the manner acceptable to Him. 

For “‘the Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear Him, in those 
that hope in His mercy.’”’ These are the people in whom the Lord 
delights, whose thanksgiving is an offering of sweet-smelling savor: 
they that fear Him, they that bow their heads when He speaks, they 
that submit to His will in true humility and patience. This fear is 
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not a torture. Satan also fears God, he dreads Him as his Judge. 
The believer fears Him as his Father in Jesus Christ, and he does 
this on account of the command: ‘‘Let all the earth fear the Lord: 
let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of Him.’’ He fears 
to do anything against His command; and he also hopes in His 
mercy. This fear is ever coupled with hope; we hope in the Lord’s 
mercy. The Lord’s mercy and loving-kindness is greatly extolled 
in the Scriptures. We see it in the salvation of the sinner, where it 
reaches its height; we see it in our lives: God has greatly provided 
for us, as a father for his child. And in such mercy we hope, we 
trust, we live, we rejoice. ‘‘Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee. My flesh and 
my heart faileth: but God is the strength of my heart and my por- 
tion forever.” Or: “Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and 
lean not unto thine own understanding.’’ And: ‘‘Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise Him, who is the health 
of my countenance, and my God.’’ In such utterances you hear 
how the believer fears God and hopes in His mercy. 

Now, God is pleased with these, and their thanks are accept- 
able, while he that ascribes anything to himself is not accepted. 
The one that looks away from himself to God, his thanks are pleas- 
ing to the Lord. So these are the only persons who can give Him 
thanks, while the others are unfit. It is the nature of the matter 
itself. How shall a man who says within himself: ‘I have done 
all this! I have made all that! I am the author of this!” and the 
like, thank the Almighty for such things? He is too haughty to 
do it. Also if our people as a nation would say: ‘‘ We have accom- 
plished all this and placed our country at the head of all nations; our 
wisdom has given us good laws, fine political policies, great public 
improvements, and splendid national works,’’ then our nation would 
be arrogantly thanking itself, and not God; and its thanksgiving 
would be an abomination to Him who rules and governs all nations. 
But if our people truly fear Him and trust in His mercy, confess 
Him the One who works by man great good, then their thanks are 
pleasing to God! True humility is vital in thanksgiving, for ‘‘the 
Lord lifteth up the meek: but He casteth the wicked to the ground.”’ 

Beloved, let us ever be mindful of this. And in our thanks 
that we have already offered up or will yet offer up, may we acknowl- 
edge all things coming from Him, ‘‘who covereth the heaven with 
clouds, who prepareth rain for the earth, who maketh grass to grow 
upon the mountains, who giveth to the beast his food, and to the 
young ravens which cry.’’ Therefore sing unto Him, the Lord of 
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all, with thanksgiving; sing praise upon the harp unto our God. 
But know also, and bear in mind, that He has no delight in the 
strength of the horse, He does not take pleasure in the legs of a 
man. The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear Him, in those 
that hope in His mercy. Therefore, ‘‘Ye who confess Christ’s holy 
name,’’ etc. Amen. F. W. Apams f, contr. by O. K. 


Sermon on the Divine Image in Man. 
Gen. 1, 26. 27. 


Our age has been exceptionally loud in proclaiming the glory 
of man. The intellect, the moral strength, the virtuousness of man 
have been extolled to an extent that there seems to be, in the com- 
mon belief, well-nigh nothing that man could not know, nothing 
that he could not achieve, no excellence in which he could not rise 
superior to any other being. We appear to have reached the limit 
of possibilities in the glorification of our race. 

How utterly out of place, then, does it appear that just in our 
age a theory has been sprung, and its adoption advocated, which 
purports to trace the descent of man from the lower animals. A 
modern professor has claimed, in good earnest too, that originally 
man was not what he is at present, but that he was an irrational 
brute, either a fish burrowing in the slime of morasses, or an ape 
scurrying through the primeval forests. By slow stages extending 
through millions of years he is said to have developed into his 
present state. This theory fairly covers the origin of our race with 
shame, and yet it is eagerly embraced by many who seek to add to 
the glory of our race. It is held that a being which from such un- 
favorable beginnings could elevate itself to such a high state of per- 
fection must certainly be a very extraordinary being. And so it 
would be—if the theory were true. But the proofs adduced for it 
are such, that on common rational grounds we are forced to pro- 
nounce them too ludicrous for serious consideration, and to reject 
them. Scripture speaks somewhere of people who glory in their 
shame, and of a sort of wisdom that is rank foolishness. The theory 
of the descent of man from an ape is a sample of that wisdom. It 
is useful only in proving how far man can, by the aid of the devil, 
become degraded even in his thought and conception. We turn with 
disgust and loathing from this revolting piece of human folly run mad. 

Still more we are constrained to spurn it from the standpoint 
of faith in the divine revelation. There is one only point in which 
we may agree with the advocates of the brutish origin of our race, 
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viz., that man was not originally what he is to-day. I wish to speak 
to you to-night of the character and qualities of the first man. You 
have, I dare say, never heard me join in the praises current in our 
day regarding the excellence of our race, but to-night I shall, by 
the help of the Holy Spirit, praise man to a degree that is not 
reached by the infidel scientists and the selfish moralists of our 
day. I shall show you 


MAN AS THE FOREMOST AND MOST GLORIOUS OF GOD’S 
CREATURES. 
I. God made man in a wonderful manner. 
II. God made man in His own image and likeness. 


I: 

By the almighty word of the Creator the shapeless earth had 
risen, an unformed mass, out of darkness, and the first rays of 
light had penetrated into chaos. The vaulted dome of high-arching 
heaven had appeared overhead. The seas and oceans were rolling 
in their fixed basins. The mountains stood firm on their base. 
The wide-extending plains had hove into view. Another word, 
and through the immense regions of space there moved, mirrored 
against the blue firmament, the gorgeous sun and the pale moon. 
Innumerable stars, like diamonds set in emerald glass, studded the 
floor of heaven. Again the command of the Almighty goes forth, 
and lo, the barren plains become carpeted with joyous green and 
lovely flowers; trees spread their branches to the whispering winds; 
the chant of song-birds issues from its leafy bowers. Playful shoals 
of fishes dart through the limpid waves; the lowing of cattle and 
the roar of the wild beast is heard in forest and field. Life, teem- 
ing, jubilant, glorious life, has appeared upon all sides. 

Now there comes a solemn pause in the work of creation. 
Wonderful things have been accomplished, but the greatest of all 
the wonders that are to issue from the Creator’s hands is still to 
appear. The earth is complete, except that its lord is still to come 
and take possession of it. The moment has arrived for this event. 
Again the voice of the Creator is heard; however, it is not a mere 
command as in the former instances, but a wish, full of yearning 
and thoughtful deliberation: ‘‘Let us make man.” The three per- 
sons of the Godhead are in solemn consultation with one another 
concerning their last work. It is as if God wished to put His greatest 
wisdom and His highest skill into the final work of His hands. From 
this contemplation there is to issue the paragon of all the creatures. 

A lump of clay is taken up from out of the dust of the earth, 
and out of it the divine Fashioner produces a wonderful form, dif- 
ferent from all others. Erect it stands, its face turned forward and 
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upward. In beautiful symmetry every limb, every muscle and fiber 
appears. Lovingly the Creator bends over it and breathes into its 
nostrils. And now this beautiful form begins to move; there is a 
heavenly light in its eyes; the high forehead screens great thoughts ; 
deftly the hand is applied to things at hand. There is here, not the 
wild, unreasoning impulse of animal desires, but the calm, deliber- 
ating movement of a thinker who weighs his actions before he at- 
tempts them. Lordly, majestically he stands amid the other crea- 
tures. He is known at once to be the master of all that his eye 
surveys. With this being God holds deep converse: the animals 
are marshaled before him, and he intuitively knows their qualities 
and names them. Yes, he speaks in articulate speech; he ex- 
presses thoughts; he judges as between right and wrong. There 
is in this being something that no other creature has, a conscience, 
asoul. This being is man. 

Alone he stands in the midst of his vast domain. He has no 
companion of his joy, no sharer of his fortune. Once more the 
voice of the Maker speaks: ‘‘It is not good that the man should be 
alone; I will make him an help meet for him.’’ Sleep comes over 
Adam, and while he reposes God removes a rib from his side and 
fashions it into a woman. She is brought by God’s own hand to 
Adam, who at once recognizes in her his kith and kin. In mutual 
wonder and joint adoration these twain now bend in worship at their 
Creator’s feet, and with their fabulous knowledge and skill begin to 
rule the earth, which God has given over to them as their dowry. 

David has mused upon the origin of man. He has watched 
himself, the movements of his body, the many uses of his limbs. 
He has studied the senses. He has lain awake at night, with the 
thoughts coming and going in his mind, in ever-changing variety, 
calling up new emotions, framing new resolves in the heart. He 
has listened awe-struck to a voice within his bosom which now 
- warns, now cheers him. And after an examination of his intricate 
being he exclaims: ‘I will praise Thee; for I am fearfully,’’ 7. e., 
sublimely, ‘‘and wonderfully made; marvelous are Thy works; and 
that miy soul knoweth right well.’ We confess with grateful ad- 
miration: ‘‘I believe that God has made me; that He has given me 
my body and soul, eyes, ears, and all my members, my reason and 
all my senses.’’ Yes, what a wonderful work is man, far, far above 
anything that moves in earth or sea or sky! 


II. 
However, the best still remains to be told concerning man. 
His perfections are so numerous and great that they cannot be 
’ taken in at a single glance nor uttered in one statement. When 
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the Trinity sat in council upon his creation, the resolution formed 
was this: ‘Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.”’ 
Do not say, my friends, we thought so from what was said before. 
The excellencies of man which were pointed out before, his superior- 
ity over the brute creatures, his lordship and dominion over them, do 
not constitute what Scripture has termed the divine image in man. 
God is a perfect Spirit, not having body; hence, He could not be 
represented by any material form. In what was said before, we 
merely beheld the earthly side of man, the points wherein he is like 
the other creatures, and above them. To be like God must mean 
to resemble Him in His divine perfections, in His uprightness, 
truth, sanctity, wisdom, and knowledge. Solomon says of the first 
man: ‘‘God hath made man upright.’’ Paul states that the man 
after God’s image was created ‘‘in righteousness and true holiness,”’ 
and “in knowledge.’’ Man’s ability to name the creatures, to rec- 
ognize his companion, to judge of right and wrong, to desire holi- 
ness and to eschew wrong, to bend his energies toward the attain- 
ment of noble aims and purposes, to fervently love and serve his 
Maker, to know himself the darling of God and His destined asso- 
ciate in a still more glorious realm, heaven, —these things consti- 
tute the image of God in man. Luther says: ‘‘The divine image 
in which Adam was created was the noblest and most glorious fea- 
ture, namely that neither his reason nor his will had become tainted 
with the leprosy of sin.... His intellect was pure, his memory 
good and fresh, his will upright and true, and, withal, he possessed 
a very good, pure, and calm conscience, without a single care and 
without the fear of death. ... Hence, I understand the image of 
God to have been in Adam essentially, and that by its means Adam 
not only knew God and believed in Him, as in a benevolent Being, 
but also led a wholly divine life, void of the fear of death and of 
every danger.’’ 

Thus the first pair of human beings lived in undisturbed har- 
mony, in blessed peace, in intimate companionship and loving 
communion with God. A happy abode had been appointed them: 
Eden, paradise, a garden too fair and rich to describe, had been 
planted eastward by the hand of the Lord God. The cream of 
earth’s increase was gathered in this lovely spot: ‘‘Every tree that 
is pleasant to the sight, and good for food’’ was there. And like 
monuments reminding the beholder constantly of God and the 
celestial realm there stood the tree of life and the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil. Here God placed the men whom He had 
formed. This was to be, for a time, their luxuriant abiding place, 
but not their home. Their final destination was in a house not 
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made with hands, eternal in the heavens. After a period of proba- 
tion man was to have been taken up into the direct presence and 
uninterrupted fellowship of God in heaven. As a bird mounts up 
into the clouds he was to have disappeared from this earth. For 
there was then no death; man was created immortal. 

I have said much regarding the glory of man. I ought to say 
much more. This subject beggars description, Our sluggish in- 
tellect does not rise equal to the task of conceiving its full splendor, 
and our clumsy speech is scarcely able to stammer forth some im- 
perfect account of it. Add to what has been said regarding the glory 
of the first man a thousand times as much, and you will still be far 
from its adequate conception. 

But, my friends, as you go home now from the contemplation 
of this text in the very opening of our Bible, and revolve in your 
believing hearts its grand truths, remember that this text has rep- 
resented to us not what is, but what was. Moses would not join in 
the false eulogies of the day on the intellectual and moral excellency 
of man. Why not? Because the man whom we behold to-day, the 
man whom we see in ourselves, is a different being altogether from 
the one which God created. The divine image has been lost, and 
utter degradation has come in consequence. Adam and Eve have 
not transmitted their original likeness to their children. Cain and 
Abel, and every child after them, have been born in the likeness of 
sinful flesh. 

We humble ourselves before our Maker, but look up to the 
Redeemer, who, to. bring back to us the likeness of God, allowed 
Himself to be made in the likeness of man. In His name, and by 
the power of His saving blood, we look up, by faith, from this 
cursed ground to a home where He is, where He has prepared for 
us another paradise, and where we shall again be like unto Him, 
for we shall see Him, our God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as 
He is. The day is coming when we will behold His face in right- 
eousness; when our long sleep in the grave shall be ended, when 
the morning of eternity dawns upon this earth, or the trumpet of 
judgment calls us before our Lord, we who have believed shall have 
the lost image of God completely restored to us. We shall be satis- 
fied, when we awake, with His likeness. (Ps.17,15.) Meanwhile, 
we strive by faith, love, patience, well-doing, devotion, holiness to 
recover with the aid of our Lord’s grace a portion of our lost like- 
ness, and show even in an imperfect manner that we are children 
of the Father in heaven, and that His Spirit, the Spirit of His Son, 
is within us, transfiguring us even now from glory to glory. Amen. 
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Address to Communicants. 
Gen. 41, 9. 


The confessional or preparatory service is an occasion on which 
we are occupied with the state of our soul and our religion. With 
superficial Christians, or with Christians who are such by tradition 
and custom, this is often the only occasion. It is not for this rea- 
son, however, that the words of the Egyptian butler have been se- 
lected for our present meditation. I am quite persuaded that the 
concerns of your spiritual life engage you at all times, and only 
with peculiar force on an occasion like this. And, indeed, the 
sacred acts in which you shall participate to-day, in order to be 
profitably engaged in, require a live knowledge of your sins and 
shortcomings. For the communicant is warned to examine himself, 
lest, eating of this bread and drinking of this cup unworthily, he 
eat damnation to himself. Likewise the divine favor of absolution 
will not avail for him who comes to confess with the mouth only, 
but he shall be counted unjust in the very land of uprightness. You 
will, accordingly, have to consider your state according to the Ten 
Commandments. You will want to discover whether you have failed 
to walk as becomes your calling. Consistent Christians, indeed, 
practice such self-examination daily; they do not.go to confession 
and communion in order to be reminded, once again, of the needs 
of their soul, but on the contrary, their previous knowledge of their 
spiritual wants urges them to go, as hunger compels the search 
for food. 

You will, then, gladly consider with me, for your further prep- 
aration, these words: 


“I DO REMEMBER MY FAULTS THIS DAY!” 
We shall inquire: 


I. Why each should remember uts faults ; 
II. What it means to REMEMBER our faults. 


I. 


The word ‘‘my’’ expresses ownership and personal relation. It 
is here applied to faults. 

Faults and sin are, indeed, the commonest thing in the world. 
Paul says: ‘There is no difference; for all have sinned.” John 
states: “The whole world lieth in wickedness.”’ Sin is a common 
property of men. All share it; all hold a like relation to it. If any 
one says, ‘‘I have no sin!’’ John pronounces him a liar. It is well 
for us to recognize that we all jointly hold the same relation to an 
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evil that pervades our whole nature and exerts itself as long as we 
are in the flesh. In this way we shall be spared that pharisaical 
delusion which imagines itself better than others. No, we are of the 
same kith with the rest and in the same condemnation with them. 

On the other hand, sin is also the most personal affair in the 
world. ‘‘My sin,” “my faults,’’ means not only my share in what 
all are guilty of, but it means acts of which I alone, nobody but me, 
is guilty of. As in a battle all the combatants are alike shooting, 
stabbing, cutting, yet each has his particular aim at a particular 
foe, so in the midst of universal sinning there is very particular, 
personal sinning. And it is this particular, personal, individual 
side of sinning that we are interested in; for it is for this that God 
holds us directly responsible. The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither the father that of the son. You will not be 
punished for what your neighbor has done, not even for what your 
wife or child has done, unless you have been an accessory to their 
trespass. But you will be called to account most assuredly for 
what you have done. It is well, then, to bewail the universal sin- 
fulness of the race, but it is not good to stop there, you must go on 
to bewail your particular sinfulness. It is well to acknowledge that 
we are all bearing a grievous burden, but it is more necessary for 
each of us to know his burden. 

Accordingly, in His gracious ordinances God deals not only 
with sinners in general, but also with particular sinners. He causes 
Law and Gospel to be proclaimed to a promiscuous gathering of 
hundreds and thousands. He convicts all and offers His help to all. 
But He also meets the individual sinner at baptism, in private con- 
fession, at the communion table. Our children are baptized not only 
for the sin which was born together with them, but also for the sins 
which they themselves have added thereto. In confession we not 
only plead guilty of all sins with the rest of Christianity, but we also 
make a clean breast of those which we know and feel in our hearts. 
At the altar the communicant is not told: ‘Take what Christ gave 
for all!” but: “Take; this is given for you!” 

If God deals with us individually, we must examine ourselves 
in thesame manner. A good marksman does not discharge his gun 
aimlessly, trusting that he will hit something somewhere and some- 
how. A sensible surgeon does not go to work on a patient with his 
scalpel in the hope that a lucky cut will lay bare the cause of the 
patient’s suffering. But both first take intelligent aim. We, too, 
while acknowledging ourselves guilty with the rest, should strive to 
know our faults. We should put very direct questions to ourselves: 
Did I ever curse? Did I have anything to do with witchcraft? Did 
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I keep Sunday holy? Did I obey my parents? Have I provided for 
my family? Was I angry? Was I forgiving? Was I chaste? ora 
glutton? or given to drink? Are my trade relations, my business 
transactions, strictly honest? Have I conscientiously labored to 
earn my wages? Did I injure anyone’s reputation? Did I listen to 
the whisperer and slanderer? And soon. If you must affirm any 
of these questions, put your finger on that spot; that is your fault, 
your sin. 


1], 


When Pharaoh’s butler spoke the words of our text, that was 
not the first time he had remembered his faults. Some time ago he 
had sat in prison downcast and despairing, and when Joseph had 
seen his worried looks, he had sympathetically inquired the butler’s 
trouble. The butler told Joseph his faults. He was grieved over 
them; the thought of them was painful to him, he was heartily 
ashamed of them; he wished them undone. However, he was not 
ashamed to acknowledge them; he confessed them, and Joseph 
comforted him. 

Remembering our faults does not mean to acknowledge them 
as facts, to say: Yes, itis so! as when you grant without an argu- 
ment that two times two is four. Remembering our faults means to 
feel sorry for them, to say: Alas, it is so! It means to sincerely 
humble ourselves before God with a conscience in us that is become 
aroused over our doings, and charges us with our folly and wanton- 
ness. It means to come to plead guilty, to ask God’s pardon, and 
to say: ‘‘God be merciful to me, a sinner!”’” Remembering our sins 
thus we behold both the righteous God of the Law and the gracious 
God of the Gospel. We carry our case to Jesus, our Mediator, and 
ask Him to plead and to intercede for us according to His mercy. 
Such remembrance is not an act of despair, but an act of faith, and 
it yields blessed fruit: it causes the heart to take eagerly what Christ 
offers: His merits for our faults, His righteousness for our sin- 
fulness. 

However, upon the particular occasion to which our text refers 
the butler had already been reinstated in office. His king had par- 
doned him; his guilt was canceled. Still, he remembered his 
faults, but merely as a warning. King Hezekiah, too, could not 
forget to the end of his days what tribulation his soul had under- 
gone on account of his sin. Our past sins must, indeed, not be 
allowed to haunt us like grim specters; if they do rise up to disquiet 
us, we must drive them away with the word of Christ: ‘‘My son, be 
of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven thee.’’ Still there is a salutary 
remembrance of past and forgiven sins when we recount to our mind 
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their occurrence, our folly and waywardness at the time, and the 
sorry effects of them. With the help of God such remembrance will 
keep us from committing the old faults again. Such remembrance 
will become an aid to a careful conduct and to holy living. It will 
also enhance to us the value of Christ’s suffering and constant inter- 
cession for us, and cause us to embrace with increased fervor the 
pardon which He again and again bestows on us in His Gospel and 
in His Sacrament. 

May Christ bless you and grant you His Holy Spirit to the end 
that you may penitently and believingly remember to-day and at 
all times your faults and His pardon. Amen. D. 


Outlines for Sermons on the Gospel-Lessons. 


Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
Marr, 22, 1—14. 

Scripture teaches that God wants all saved, and that few are 
saved; that He has had all redeemed by Christ, and has chosen a 
few in Christ. This seems a contradiction. To remove it, some 
limit the extent of salvation, others extend the limits of election. 
But the effect is, not a removal of the contradiction, but the crea- 
tion of more contradictions. — It is not for us to remove this ‘‘con- 
tradiction,’’ but to believe both statements. 


THE REASON WHY FEW ARE CHOSEN. 

I. The reason why not all, but only a few are chosen. 

a. It is not in God; for aa. He desires the salvation of all, 
bb. He has prepared salvation for all, cc. He extends salvation to 
all, and dd. He is in earnest in all these acts, for He is moved to 
anger over the failure of His efforts. 

b. It is in those who are not chosen; for aa. they decline the 
call of grace, bb. they slight the call of grace, cc. they resist the call 
of grace, dd. they cheat the call of grace. 

II. The reason why the few whom God chooses are chosen. 

a. It is not in them; for aa. they contributed nothing towards 
preparing their salvation; bb. they did not invite nor place them- 
selves in the way of the call of grace; cc. they were found in an 
utterly unprepared and unworthy condition to appear at the wed- 
ding banquet and had to be robed properly at the king’s bounty. 

b. It is in God; for aa. He, in mercy, regards not the depray- 
ity of the chosen; bb. but regards the labor of His Son, which 
craves a due reward at His hand; cc. He blesses the efforts of His 
servants who carry the invitation to the guests. 
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Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
JoHn 4, 46—54. 


Faith is an every-day necessity also in our secular affairs. But 
human faith in the affairs of men and of this life is something alto- 
gether different from religious, Christian faith. It would be foolish 
to believe the statement of a fellowman in the same manner as we 
believe the Trinity, or to believe in the necessity of working and 
saving our earnings as we believe the redemption of Jesus Christ. 
Human faith requires logical evidence, else it is credulity. Chris- 
tian faith also requires evidence, but it is not the evidence of rea- 
son, for it is evidence of things not seen.—The basis and source of 
Christian faith are shown in this text. 


CHRIST’S WORD AND THE CHRISTIAN’S FAITH. 


I. The Christian’s faith is in the Word of Christ. 

a. Not in signs and miracles, magical arts, etc. ; 

b. but simply and purely in any word of promise which Christ 
extends. — Where there is no promise, it were folly to believe; but 
where there is a promise, it is a crime not to believe. 

II. The Christian’s faith is from the Word of Christ. 

a. Not from sense, perception, and the realization of his wish; 

b. but prior to his return home and to the information brought 
him the nobleman conceived faith from the word of Christ. —It is 
a hopeless task to try to excite faith by human method, but there 
is never a failure to rouse faith by means of Christ’s Word. 


Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
Marr. 18, 23—35. 

The essence of Christianity is mercy. —Christianity recognizes 
two kinds of mercy as essential to a truly Christian life, and incul- 
cates both with equal earnestness upon its followers. One of these 
the Christian receives for himself, the other he bestows on others. 
He cannot be a Christian with either the one alone, or the other 
alone, but must possess both. 


FORGIVING MERCY. 


I. The forgiving mercy of God makes and keeps us Christians — 
nothing else. 
II. By our merciful forgiveness to others we manifest and prove 
that we are Christians. D. 


———— tr 
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